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THE EDITOR'S DIARY. 



More about " Yankee Doodle." 
The origin of " Yankee Doodle " and the specific meaning of 
its quaint and antique phrases seem to form a subject of wide 
and constant interest to a great number of people in all parts of 
this country. Since we discussed that subject at some length in 
the Diary, we have been favored with many communications re- 
garding it from interested readers. The following letter, which 
comes from a student of history who resides in Los Angeles, 
California, contains some ingenious suggestions: 

" Sib, — I have read your ' Yankee Doodle ' article in The Nobth 
American Review. It covers ground over which I travelled pains- 
takingly, painfully and particularly while I was digging out a few 
old and forgotten facts regarding various passages of history. I am 
satisfied — am certain — that Yankee is a corruption of the word Eng- 
lish. However, it is not a straight corruption. It came by way of 
French. Lea Anglais, said the French, during the French-Indian War, 
the conquest of Canada, etc. Lea Ycmgaia, said the Indians. Yankee 
is a comparatively modern spelling. During the War of 1812 the word 
was still being spelled Yankie. 

" In your quotation of the old cavalier jingle, ' Nankey Doodle,' which 
is meaningless, should be ' Nunkey or Nunkie Doodle ' — i.e., ' Uncle 
Doodle,' ' Old Noll Cromwell,' ' Nunkie Noll.' The last two lines of the 
quatrain beginning 'Nunkie Doodle came to town' should be, 

" ' Stuck a feather in his cap 
And called out " Macaroni." ' 

" The ' feather in the cap ' was one of the marks of the cavalier. 
We still use the expression, 'That will be a feather in your cap.' 
'Macaroni,' until the eighteenth century, was the English equivalent of 
' dude, ' swell,' ' toff,' etc. Uncle Doodle came to town mounted like 
a cavalier, but only on a ridiculous little pony. He stuck a cavalier 
feather in his Puritan hat and called out, ' I am the big swell. I am 
IT.' " I am, sir, etc., 

"David A. Baimje." 



640 THB WORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

Of the " Typical " American Woman. 
The following comes from Orchard Lake, Livingston Manor, 
New York: 

" Sib, — Judging from your talks about women, you will surely be able 
to answer a question about the ideal heroine in modern fiction. In 
following up an article by Mrs. Ward in the ' Federation Bulletin ' on 
the Eternal Womanly, I wanted to speak of the development of the 
ideal heroine from the time of the author of ' Queechy ' to the heroine of, 
— and here I was obliged to substitute ' Marcella,' not being able to recall 
a heroine that represented the intelligent, cultured, conscientious club- 
woman of to-day. It is the typical American woman I am speaking of, 
but I could not recall her in fiction. Why is thatf" 

You could not recall her because she does not exist There 
is no "typical American woman" in recent fiction. The com- 
posite indicated by the phrase would be a strange product if by 
any synthesis it could be produced. It is individual, not typical, 
character that our best novelists, like Howells and Mrs. Deland, 
create. 



